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(Continued from page 130.) 


Geneva.—After our drive of fifty miles, we 
were not sorry to see the long rows of brilliant 
lights, belonging to the hotels of Geneva, re- 
flected in the blue waters of the Rhone. The 
Hotel de la Paix, the American resort, we 
were told was full, and we were obliged to 
mount to the sixth story; the ascent being 
made upon an American elevator, which oc- 
cupied one corner of the establishment, and 
wus much patronized by our countrymen. 

Then followed days of delicious coolness, 
combined with brightest sunshine, but which 
reflected from the lofty white houses, is said 
to produce a species of ophthalmia among the 
people. The reflection, also, from the swift, 
glancing waters of the Rhone, which divides 
the city into two parts, probably aids in pro- 
ducing this result. Conspicuous from the 
lowest of the six bridges which span the river, 
are the washer-women, ranged along the 
banks, beating the linen with stout mallets, 
and with no accessories of hot water, that I 
could discern, yet the clothing was rendered 
beautifully white. Their merry voices re- 
sounded from early morning to nightfall, when 
they marched homeward, to resume their la- 
bors on the morrow. 

The canton of Geneva has an area of only 
about one hundred square miles, and is far too 
small to have much political importance ; yet 
being free itself, it has been a centre from 
which the advocates of religious and social 
reform could safely send forth their opinions 
to shake and shape the world of thought, a 
very porcupine among the shackled nations, 
ever ready to discharge its quills in defence 
of liberty. Here, as every one knows, Calvin 
ruled in church and court, and was actually 
so despotic as to require the people to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning. He also had in- 
fluence enough to decree that two dishes only 
should be allowed at a meal! Surely bis mind 
was not altogether freed from ascetic influ- 
ences. Here also was enacted the tragedy of 
Servetus, who was executed at the instigation 
of Calvin. ‘This act of religious bigotry has 
left an indelible stain upon the christian 
character of the Reformer. Attempts have 
been made by kind-hearted biographers to re- 
lieve Calvin of some of the odium resting upon 
him for his participation in this deed, but an 
elaborate life of Servetus, recently published, 





shows conclusively, that Calvin was the in-|fvoted attendant: we told her we did not, and 
stigator of the deed, and that even before his|offered her some money for her services. She 
enemy was brought to trial, Calvin had plan-|thanked us very gracefully for the offer, but 


ned his destruction. 


declined accepting it, and tripped away 


On onr arrival we were told that the Coun-|towards the gate—quite a new experience. 


cil had recently decreed that no priests should 
be permitted to wear their distinctive dress—| 
that all must appear in a secular garb; and 
that no women hereafter should be permitted 
to take theveil. A strong feeling existed be- 
tween those called the old and new Catholics, 
for it must be remembered that there were 
many of each in Geneva. Of course the pre- 
sence of Pere Hyacinthe, who lectured pub- 
licly once a week, was not conducive to in- 
creased tranquillity. In point of fact, I think 
city and canton rather enjoy a stiff breeze, 
a theological bise (north wind) which is at- 
tended with some little danger, and no end of 
noise and trouble. Looking in from the door 
of a crowded ‘‘church,” I saw in the dim dis- 
tance, officiating before the altar, the re- 
nowned Pere Hyacinthe, clothed in the long 
white robes of a Catholic priest, and sur- 
rounded by tall wax candles and other para- 
phernalia of their form of worship; for it may 
be remembered, that he still calls himself “a 
son of the church,” and aims at reforms with- 
in it, as Luther did. I was told that his wife 
and child sat near where he stood. A collec- 
tion appeared to be going on, a weekly recur- 
rence, which I learned was his only means of 
support. 

On the sides and summit of the hill, lies the 
old part of the city, whose streets are narrow 
and precipitous, the houses dark and old. 
Around the cathedral, and some adjoining 
streets, is the aristocratic portion of the city. 
Between the two classes there is not much 
cordial intercourse. The aristocratic members 


of the Council considered themselves insulted |J 


by the passage of certain laws, and since then 
have ignored their neighbors at the foot of 
the hill. There was some ground for their 
indignation, but the best wisdom of all, is so 
much needed in guiding their affairs with 
descretion, that any alienation among the 
dominnat classes is to be deplored. 

One fine afternoon my young friend M 
and myself, visited the cemetery of the Plain 
Palais. Calvin requested on his death-bed, 
that no memorial of any kind should mark 
his grave, but no doabt the spot was well re 
membered, and in the course of time, the low, 
rough, square block of white marble, with the 
initials J. C., was placed over his remains by 
some of his friends. A tree, I think a cedar, 
grows on the centre of the grave. The entire 
place was a wilderness of marble tomb stones, 
so that without our guide, a bright little girl 
whom we found at the entrance, it would 
have been difficult to find this or the graves 
of Sir Humphrey Davy and Pyramus De Can- 
dolle, the great botanist. As it was, the little 
girl took us readily to them, as though they 
were often visited. Did the ladies wish to be 
shown any thing else? inquired our little bare- 








J having had some correspondence, in 
former years, with Alphonse De Candolle, the 
equally famous son of the great Botanist, pro- 
posed to call upon him, and we found his 
house on the square surrounding the cathe- 
dral. The spirit of quiet seemed to brood 
over the place! In the centre of the “ plaza,” 
as before mentioned, rose the darkly stained 
walls of St. Pierre, built by the Emperor Con- 
rad II. in 1024, with its stained glass windows 
and carved stalls, and its old monument of 
Henri de Rohan, the leader of the Protestants 
under Louis the Thirtcenth, the black marble 
sarcophagus resting on two lions, and the 
black stone sacred to Agrippa d’Aubigne, the 
confidant and counsellor of the brave Henry 
of Navarre. The traffic of the city was car- 
ried on in the streets below us, the hum of 
distant voices only breaking upon the silence 
that reigned around. 

We readily found the house, but not so 
readily the inmates. The outer door was 
open, and walking into a pleasant hall with- 
out interruption, we found a bell, but no one 
responded. At length another bell was dis- 
covered, and a nice looking Swiss girl made 
her appearance, who informed us that her 
master was at home. She withdrew with a 
card and soon returned with the information, 
that M. de Candolle would be happy to re- 
ceive us. We were ushered into the library, 
and a tall, aristocratic looking gentleman, 
with grey hatr, rose to meet us. He greeted 
us in the most winning, cordial manner, still 
holding the card and looking very intently at 
, saying, I do know your name very 
well, Monsieur, but the face I do not know. 
That would be impossible, was the reply, since 
he had never seen it before. A very animated 
conversation immediately began, carried on 
without much intermission for perhaps an 
hour. In a few minutes, it seemed impossible 
to believe that we were strangers, so kindly 
were we entertained. The room we sat in 
was that in which Pyramus de Candolle wrote 
his “Prodromus,’’ his great work on plants ; 
and it and the adjoining one, were crowded 
with dried specimens, the collection of seventy- 
five years of labor. They were not pasted in 
herbariums, bat lay loosely between sheets of 
paper, so that they could be used more readily 
by the student. The whole world had con- 
tributed to the collection. There were flowers 
from the Nile and the Orinoko, the Missis- 
sippi and the Ganges: Egypt had sent her 
lotus, and the Amazon her rosy queen of lilies, 
sleeping on her shield of malachite ; bat alas! 
all were alike reduced to mummies embalmed 
in their paper wrappings. 

As an illustration of the proficiency in draw- 
ing attained by many of the young girls at 
the Geneva schools, we were informed by our 
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entertainer, that on one occasion he was de- 
livering a course of lectures to them, and was 


making use of a very valuable collection of 


painted flowers, lent to him by a friend for a 


very short time only. What was to be done?) 


the flowers were very rare, and the girls 
wanted to know more about them, but they 
must be returned to the owner at the ap- 
pointed time. They each selected a flower, 
carried it home, and in a few days returned 
with a beautiful copy. 

Very few travellers pass through Geneva 
without visiting Ferney, for almost twenty 
years the home of Voltaire. He may be re- 
garded as the founder of the village, which 
lies north-west of Geneva, on the road to 
Paris, and in French territory. Here he col- 
lected a number of industrious colonists, and 
introduced several kinds of useful manufac- 
tures, drained his estate of 900 acres, and built 
for himself the chateau, which still exists. 
We passed up a long avenue of fine trees, and 
arriving at a gateway were soon admitted. 
As we entered the gates we saw the “church” 
he had erected, bearing the inscription over 
the entrance, “Deo erexit Voltaire.” The 
grounds were quite extensive, with one long 
walk closely arched over with clipped horn- 
beam, a delightful “verdant cloister” at any 
season. It is said that Voltaire cared little 
for the magnificent view from his garden, 
which is one of the finest outlooks in Switzer- 
land, for the house is so buiit that the win- 
dows turn directly from the landscape. 

Two rooms are almost unaltered, one, his 
chamber in which is his bed, the silk cov- 
ering almost in shreds; on the walls were a 
number of pictures, a full length portrait of 
Catharine II, of Russia, in needlework, pre- 
sented and executed by herself; and one, of 
his nieces, who figures so prominently in his 
famous quarrel with his quondam friend, 
Frederic the Great. The associations were 
very sad, and I believe we were glad to leave 
the place. Voltaire was a voluminous letter 
writer, having written during his life, ex- 
tended to almost eighty-five years, no less 
than fourteen thousand letters, many of these 
were written in defence of Calas. The one 
aspect of Voltaire’s character which chal- 
lenges admiration was the heartfelt pity and 
indignation with which he regarded every 
flagrant act of oppression and cruelty, whether 
enacted in his own country or the remotest 
parts of Europe. The affair of Calas is cited 
as anillustration. This unfortunate old man 
who wasaCalvinist,was convicted at Toulouse 
of murdering his son, and the alleged motive 
was to prevent him from embracing the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. The father was broken 
on the wheel and. the family sought refage in 
Geneva. Voltaire received them kindly, and 
having convinced himself that Calas was 
innocent, resolved that justice should be done 
the unfortunate family. His personal exer- 
tions, his purse, and his pen were employed 
in a cause worthy of his best powers, and he 
was triumphantly successful. The sentence 
wus annulled, amends made to the family of 
Calas, as far as reparation could be made, oat 
of the public treasury, for the wrongs done 
them by an ignorant and bigoted tribunal. 
No doubt he would have defended Servetus 
with the same spirit. 

The little island of Rousseau, where that 
restless sophist is said to have composed, and 
sung, and found some intervals of repose in 
his tempestuous career, stands near the cen- 
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tral point of two handsome bridges across 
the Rhone. These bridges are modern, but 
the large willow trees with their immense 
trunks leaning over the water must have 
been there during his life time. 

It is difficult to imagine that the small 
island with its bronze statue of Rousseau in 
the centre, its smart little “cafe” dispensing 
wines and small beer, and the never ending 
human tide crossing the bridges to the other 
half of the town, had ever been a place of re- 
tirement. Beneath it one ever hears and sees 
the swift rushing of the arrowy Rhone, a re- 
sistless torrent, pouring seaward with a force 
born of the mountains. 


sesmnsactsiliapeansione 
For “The Friend.” 
Arthur Howell. 
(Continued from page 155). 

24th. Extracts of Yearly Meeting brought 
down to our Monthly Meeting; a committee 
from the Quarter attending with them. Noth- 
ing extraordinary appeared on reading and 
considering them,—it was a low time. | 
have seen waters descend from a good stream 
(more than sufficient to turn a mill) lost in a 
meadow or low ground. The query with me 
at times is, whether concerns which may arise 
and spread with weight in certain places or 
meetings, are not principally designed for the 
then opportunity, and not to descend or be} 
handed down much further, like a well adapt- 
ed or well authorized testimony, or as some 
call it, sermon, by which the congregation 
(present) are edified, some of them remark- 
ably so; yet copy it and in a future day read 
it to others, not under the baptizing influence 
of the same spirit which prevailed over the 
meeting at the time of delivery, it seldom, if 
ever, has the same effect. 

26th. Loaded a broad-wheeled wagon for 
Columbia, with 100 hides and one barrel of oil 
for Snyder; am doubtful the oil will be crush-| 
ed, though (in) a strong full-bound barrel, 
there being about sixty hundred weight in the 
wagon; though the young man who drove, 
believed it would go safe, he being in high 
spirits at having such a good freight. [The 
general introduction of railroads has made a 
great change in the methods of conveying 
freight. Many of the older inhabitants of 
this section of country can remember the 
broad-wheeled Conestoga wagons, with their 
teams of four horses, which were almost the 
only dependence for conveying heavy goods 
to the country towns and stores, and bringing 
back the varied produce of the farms and 
forests. In longer journeys, such as those to| 
Pittsburg, many wagons would often join in 
company, for mutual protection, and to render 





each other help in crossing the steep moun- 
tain ranges. ] 

28th. Anamberof Friends gone to Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, viz: Samuel Bettle, Jos. 
Townsend and wife, Mary Morton and Sarah 
Hopper, Isaac W. Morris and wife, Jona. 
Evans and wife, and Nathan Newlin and 
wife. N. B. I know of but two gone to New 
York Yearly Meeting now sitting. 

3lst. Information received of 14 horses 
out of 16, harnessed to four wagons, being 
killed by lightning near Haymaker’s tavern, 
14 miles this side of Lancaster, yesterday 
during a severe thunder storm; also of a large 
shark pursuing Lawrence Sickle’s black man, 





as he was bathing at his master’s place on this 
side the mouth of Schuylkill river, on Third-| 


day last. He pursued the man and made 
several attempts to bite him; the water being 
shallow the fish got aground near the shore, 
(but) the poor black was so scared, and it 
being flood tide, the fish made his escape be. 
fore the other workmen could get to him from 
the meadow which bounded on the river. 

6th mo. 2d. Died, Wm. Ball, formerly a 
silver smith in this city, in the 8lst year of 
his age. It is said he was a man of a miser- 
able penurious disposition, not enjoying the 
comforts of life, nor suffering those about him 
to do so; although it is said he died worth 
half a million of dollars, not a cent of which 
is left to any public (charity), but mostly toa 
nephew. An untimely birth is better than 
his, as said the wise man Solomon. 

8th mo. 7th. An ancient worthy Friend, 
Abraham Lidden, departed this life this morn- 
ing; unwell about ten days. He was a man 
of exemplary life and conversation : useful in 
civil and religious society, of a backward dis- 
position, of good understanding though slow 
of speech, not forward in giving his senti- 
ments ; possessed of a humane and benevolent 
mind, especially towards the poor; strongly 
evident and verified to his tenants in the rents 
of his houses, letting them for years for ten 
pounds per annam, when he could have had 
fifty. How different this from those gripers 
who grind the face of the poor, and sell the 
needy for a pair of shoes. Surely the end of 
such a man is peace. 

9th mo. 3d. Anne Mifflin and Sarah Zane, 
accompanied by Jno. Cook, set out in John’s 
wagon on a visit to the Yearly Meeting in 
North Carolina. J.C. is to take them as far 


(as Baltimore (where) Jno, Paul is to join and 
| proceed through the journey with them. 


12th. Our innocent valued Friend John 
Elliott, deceased, has been gradually weaken- 
ing for months past; was from his youth an 
example of innocence and meekness, and his 
end was crowned with peace. 

Ruth Anna Lindley (formerly Ratter) wife 
of Jacob, of New Garden, Chester Co., de- 
ceased on the evening of the 10th inst.; was 
a well-approved minister for many years, 
though very gay in her youth, being educated 
in high style at Pottstown, Pa., she being of 
the Potts family, versed in iron works and 
counted very rich. 

15th. The remains of our valued friend, 
John Elliott, interred in Arch Street ground 
yestermorn; the company attending numerous 
and very respectable. The pause at the grave, 
which was uncommonly lony, solemn and im- 
pressive. The glory of the Lord so covering 
the assembly, there appeared no room or need 
of the priest’s ministering. Peace seemed to 
crown the whole. Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like unto 
his. Few if any but desire this in their seri- 
ous moments, though they live as they list. 

23d. First of the week. Morning meeting 
large and favored. J. K. in testimony, and 
dear S. Cresson in prayer. Afternoon meet- 
ing tolerably large. Susanna Horne, from old 
England, attended, was silent. Dear old Geo. 
Dillwyn appeared in « short testimony, show- 
ing that of ourselves we can do nothing, 
thinking or acting, to promote the Master’s 
work. 

27th. Our Monthly Meeting larger than 
common; Geo. Dillwyn, Jno. Hoskins, and 
Susanna Horne attended. A meeting held at 
six in the evening for the young people, at 
Arch St. house, appointed for Susanna, was 








— 
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large. She had the principal service in testi-|Cordillera, that we find the most extensive| plains or punas, varying from 14,000 to 18,000 
mony and prayer. irrigating works of the ancient inhabitants. | feet above the sea, frigid, barren, desolate, and 
30th. First of the week. Evening meet-|They not only constructed dams at different} where life is only represented by the hardy 
ings at Pine St. closed; in future to begin at|elevations in the streams, with side weirs to|vicuiia and the condor. This inhospitable 
3 P. M. : deflect the water over the higher slopes of the| region is the great Despoblado, or unpeopled 
10th mo. 9th. For two weeks past business|valleys, but built enormous reservoirs high|region of Pera.” Our author thus describes 
throughout the city very brisk, several vessels}up among the mountains, as well as down|its appearance as met with on one of his jour- 
from Old England with goods, and many from | nearer the sea, to retain the surplus water of|neys: 
other parts, with a crowd of Kentucky and|the season when the snows melted, and the| ‘“ We were now fairly entered on the cold, 
back country dealers, has occasioned a great |rains fell in the interior. One of these reser-|arid region known as the Despoblado—that 
stir in trade and commerce, though the ves-|voirs in the valley of the Nepena is three-|drear, desolate, silent region which forms the 
sels from England did not bring a full supply |fourths of a mile long by more than half a}broad summit of the Cordillera. It has the 
of goods, especially ironmongery, which is in|mile broad, and consists of a massive dam of|aspect of an irregular plain, and is diversified 
great demand and scarce. stone eighty feet thick at the base, carried| with mountain ridges and snowy and volcanic 
27th. Charles Brice, constable, taken upjacross a gorge between two lofty hills. It} peaks, imposing in their proportions, notwith- 
on suspicion of the murder of a young woman | was supplied by two canals at different eleva-|standing that they rise from a level fourteen 
eighteen years since; her corpse found in a|tions; one starting fourteen miles up the val-| thousand feet above the sea. In all directions 
dock near the hay scales, above Pool’s bridge; {ley of the Nepena, and the other from living|spread out vast tola fields, with here and there 
his accomplice lives in New Jersey. The |springs five miles distant. patches of ichu grass, which grows in clumps 
noble and indefatigable Robert Wharton, our} “The system was universal, for without|and at this season is dry and gray, stiff and 
present mayor, accompanied by the Attorney |irrigation nearly the whole country would be| needle-like. Towards noon we came to many 
General, returns to-morrow from Trenton, |a desert, although not from any absolute de-|broad, dry run-ways, or channels, between 
where he has been with the Governor, to ren-|fect of the soil; for the vast ash-heap, as it|disrupted beds of trachytes, indicating that, 
der his assistance in securing him. ‘The con-|appears to be, has every element of fertility.|during the rainy season, heavy volumes of 
stable’s mother being at the point of death in|Only give it water and it will produce luxu-| water descend from the Ancomarca and Que- 
our Bettering House, could not die without|riant crops. Occasional meteorological phe-|}nuta mountains and ranges to the north. 
having witnesses called to whom she con-|nomena show that even in the most arid soils|Just at noon we reached the Rio Caiio, a 
fessed or informed of his returning home that|are the germs of plants, fruits and flowers,|rather broad and shallow stream, flowing in 
night with a very bloody and torn shirt. which in some remote cycle, and under en-|a sandy bed, and which is here the boundary 
11th mo. 2d. Yesterday was my birth-day, |tirely different conditions of the globe, blushed| between Peru and Bolivia. On its opposite 
and entered into my 63d year. Lord! pre-|and ripened there. Several years ago there|bank rises a cliff of porphyry, fissured and 
serve me to the end is my prayer, that I may |fell on the desert intervening between Piura} broken into a thousand shapes, which deflect- 














































not dishonor my profession, or thy name. and Paita a series of heavy rains, a thing}ed our path to the southward until we reached 
(To be continued.) never before known within the memory of|a point of practicable ascent for animals.” 

—_—_-+—— man. Within afew days after the rains were| One of the most remarkable groups of ruins 

For “The Friend” jover, the desert, forty miles broad and of in-|in this desolate country is that of Tiahu- 

Ancient Peru. definite length, was thickly covered with|anuco, situated just within the northwest 

(Continued from page 154.) sprouting plants and grass, and shortly after|corner of Bolivia. This was visited and care. 


A large portion of the ancient population | was brilliant with flowers of kinds both known 
of Peru inhabited the narrow valleys, calledj|and unknown. Gourds and water-melons 
bolsones or “pockets,” which lie among the |sprung up in profusion and ripened, furnish 
hills and mountains of the coast ranges. These |ing abundant food for the cattle of the neigh- 
bolsones are of varying altitudes and climate, | boring valleys. 
and are separated from each other by elevated| “ During the American civil war, when cot- 
ridges or table lands, frequently covered by |ton commanded its highest price, the people 
snow, which are now to be traversed by rocky |of Peru rushed into its cultivation as if the 
and wearisome paths, fit only for the vicuiia|price of the staple would never fall. Cochineal 
and sure-footed lama. Some of these bolsones|and sugar plantations were ploughed up and 
were well watered, but in other places it is|put into cotton. Lands augmented in value ; 
necessary to convey by artificial means this|and in the vicinity of Arica, the people, un- 
necessary element of fertility to the soil. Of/|able to obtain lands capable of irrigation from 
these E. G. Squier remarks: the few running streams, sunk wells near the 

“The system of irrigation of the ancient|sea, where fresh water from the mountains, 
Peruvians is well worthy of attention. Even|having leached through the sands to the sea- 
in those parts where the rain falls six months |level, was found in abundance. 1t was raised 
inthe year, they construct immense irrigating | by pumps and distributed over what appeared 
canals. They led the waters of mountain|to be an unclaimable desert, on which were 
springs and torrents downwards, until they |raised some of the finest cotton crops in the 
were lost in the valleys below. These azequias,|world. The Incas achieved a similar object 
as they are now called, were often of consider-|in a very different way. They removed the 
able size and great length, extending in some|sand from vast areas until they reached the 
instances for hundreds of miles. I have fol-|requisite moisture, then put in guano from 
lowed them for days together, and have seen|the islands, and thus formed sunken gardens 
them winding amidst the projections of hills,|of extraordinary richness. A large part of 
curving in and out as topography required ;|the vineyards around the city of Iga are 
here sustained by high walls of masonry, there} planted in these old Indian excavations, which 
cut into the living rock, and in some cases|are only visible when one stands on their very 
conducted in tunnels through sharp spurs of| edge.” 
the obstructing mountain. Occasionally they} Immediately back of the narrow strip of 
were carried over narrow valleys or depres-|low land lying along the Pacific, rises “the 
sions in the ground, on embankments fifty or|giant bulk of the Cordillera. It is a vast ter- 
sixty feet high; but generally they were de-|restrial billow, ‘bristling with volcanoes and 
flected around opposing obstacles on an easy |snowy peaks, and supporting a minor net- 
and uniform descending grade. work of bills. Although of probably less 

“Tt is in the desert of the Pacific coast of|average elevation than the Eastern Cordillera 
Peru, however, where no vegetation could|or Andes, it is nevertheless the true water 
otherwise exist, except on the immediate|shed of the South American continent. Its 
banks of the streams descending from the|summit often spreads out in broad, undulating 


fully examined by our author, from whose 
description the following is extracted : 

‘‘ Tiahuanuco lies almost in the very centre 
of the great terrestrial basin of lakes Titicaca 
and Aullagas, and in the heart of a region 
which may be properly characterized as the 
Thibet of the New World. Here, at an eleva- 
tion of twelve thousand nine hundred feet 
above the sea, in a broad, open, unprotected, 
arid plain, cold in the wet and frigid in the 
dry season, we find the evidences of an ancient 
civilization, regarded by many as the oldest 
and most advanced of both American conti- 
nents, 

“The first thing that strikes the visitor in 
the village of Tiahuanuco is the great number 
of beautifully cut stones, built into the radest 
edifices, and paving the squalidest courts. 
They are used as lintels, jambs, seats, tables, 
and as receptacles for water. The church is 
mainly built of them; the cross in front of it 
stands on a stone pedestal which shames the 
symbol it supports in excellence of workman- 
ship. On all sides are vestiges of antiquity 
from the neighboring ruins, which have been 
a real quarry, whence have been taken out 
stones not only for Tiahuanuco and all the 
villages and churches of its valley, but for 
erecting the cathedral of La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia, situated in the deep valley of one 
of the streams falling into the river Beni, 
twenty leagues distant. And what is true 
here is also true in most parts of the Sierra. 
The monuments of the past have furnished 
most of the materials four the public edifices, 
the bridges and the highways of the present 
day. 

“The ruins of Tiahuanuco have been re- 
garded by all students of American antiqui- 
ties as in many respects the most interesting 
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and important, and at the same time most 
enigmatical of any on the continent. They 
have excited the admiration and wonder alike 


of the earliest and latest travellers, most of 


whom, vanquished in their attempts to pene- 
trate the mystery of their origin, have been 
content to assign them an antiquity beyond 
that of the other monuments of America, and 
to regard them as the solitary remains of a 


civilization that disappeared before that of 


the Incas began, and contemporaneous with 
that of Egypt and the East. Unique, yet per- 
fect in type and harmonious in style, they 
appear to be the work of a people who were 
thorough masters of an architecture which 


had no infancy, passed through no period of 


youth, and of which we find no other exam- 
ples. Tradition which mumbles more or less 
intelligibly of the origin of many other Ameri- 
can monuments, is dumb concerning these. 
The wondering Indians told the first Spaniards 
that ‘they existed before the sun shone in 
the heavens,’ that they were raised by giants, 
or that they were the remains of an impious 
people whom an angry Deity had converted 
into stone because they had refused hospitality 
to his vicegerent and messenger.” 


(To be continued.) 


Increasing Near-sightedness.—Are we becom. 
ing a near-sighted people, is a question which 
Dr. Loring, in New York, answers affirma- 
tively. He thinks that the long hours of 
study at the pupil age, from six to eighteen 
years, the absence of proper adjustment of 
light in school rooms, the height and position 
of desks, which induce a stooping babit in 
the scholar, are fast making the small wearer 
of spectacles a more and more common object 
on our street. The blackboard is recom- 
mended for school exercises in lieu of the use 
of slate and copy book, whenever it may be 
conveniently substituted. It is curious to ob- 
serve that the use of mechanical tools and 
fine implements does not seem to result in 
such contraction of vision as the service of 
manuscript and printed type. The seam- 
stress, xlthough she works longer and with 
less sufficient light, usually, than the law- 
yer, does not incline to near-sightedness so 
much as he, although she may wear out her 
eyes. After the age of eighteen, however, 
there is less danger of near-sightedness from 
prolonged use of the eye, although it may 
come in as an inheritance in a younger gene 
ration, as the result of long protracted hours 
of study in an older one. The tendency to 
this defect in vision is more marked among 
the Germans than any other nationality. The 
children of German parentage in the public 
schools of New York, examined by Drs. Lo. 
ring and Duby, showed a percentage of 24 
near-sighted, while the American percentage 
was 19 and the Irish 14. In the schools in- 
vestigated the proportion was largest in the 
older classes, being in the same year 3.5 per 
cent. in the younger classes, to 26 per cent. in 
the older, while the proportion of naturally 
shaped eyes was 87 per cent. amony those 
from six to seven years of age and 61 per 
cent. in the scholars of twenty and thereabouts, 
which would seemed to indicate, if sustained 
by experiments in consecutive years, that the 
schools work in the interest of the spectacle- 
makers, and that the remedy may be found 
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season while lessening the hours given to the 
latter.— Ledger. 


a ee 


CHARITY. 


Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Selected. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; 

But as pennies make the guineas, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys—they were not new ; 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments— 
They were ail I had to spare; 

But they’ll help to clothe the needy, 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort, 
That cost me nothing to say ; 
But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on his way. 


God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small; 

What doth he thjnk of his children 
When they never give at all ? 


Selected. 
A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst: 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 

To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where o’er the rock her withered garland falls, 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispéd leaves and flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell, 

Or with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 
Sarah Helen Whitman. 


ee 


In the evening meeting I felt constrained 
to revive the testimony of the prophet, “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 
[bis peace surpasses every thing in this world, 
and is the gift of the Saviour to his children. 
if they keep faithful to Him, there will be 
seasons in which He will cause it to flow, as 
a gentle stream, into their souls ; but if we do 
not.experience it to be dispensed at times, we 


Mary Burdock’s Testimony concerning Elizabeth Kendall, 
lt is upon my mind to write a few lines 
concerning my endeared friend and com- 
panion, Elizabeth Kendall, with whom I was 
acquainted about fifty years. She was con. 
vinced of the blessed unchangeable truth in 
her young and tender years, though in the 
beginning, she was not sensible what it was 
that followed her, inwardly reproving her, 
when she missed the way she was made sen- 
sible she should walkin. This brought great 
anguish upon her tender mind, and made her 
seek solitary places, wherein to pour out her 
tears before the Lord, who heard her prayer 
for preservation, and was her alone helper. 

Her parents, insensible that her distress of 
mind arose from a concern that her soul might 
rest in the day of trouble, became very harsh 
with her, threatening and using all endeavors 
to drive her from such thoughtfulness, fearing 
it would be her ruin. But powerful was that 
good hand and arm which was made bare for 
her support, so that the more her sufferings 
increased, the stronger she grew. 

At this time she was quite unacquainted 
with Friends, not knowing there was sach a 
people, but her parents removing into the 
neighborhood of some Friends, she became 
acquainted with them, in whose company she 
was often refreshed, and her afflicted mind 
much comforted; and hearing of a meeting 
she found means to get to it, in which though 
few words were spoken, she was melted down 
as wax before the fire, and wanted not 
words. 

She was now sensible these were the people 
she was to join with, which for peace sake 
she readily did, about the 19th year of her 
age. Then her sufferings by her parents in- 
creased, especially by her father, his dislike 
to the name of Quaker being such, that he 
said, he had rather she had been any thing 
but that, and spoke much against Friends, 
yet she continued steady and immovable, 
ofien pleading for the truth, which he could 
not bear, and therefore increased in his se- 
verity towards her. 

About the 21st year of her age she came 
forth in public, to the great comfort and satis- 
faction of Friends, which occasioned fresh 
uneasiness to her parents, and rendered her 
suffering from them still greater, yet it did 
not move her from her resolution to press for- 
ward in that which brings peace, nor cause 
her to show any uneasiness to her parents. 

One day her father in great warmth, took 
her by the arm and thrust her out of doors, 
saying, “ Let me never see you more if youdo 
not leave the Quakers.” She patiently bore 
it, and went to a Friend’s house, who gladly 
received her till further way was opened. 

After some time, it pleased the Almighty 
to grant him a visitation of the Day-spring 
from on high, which gave him a sight of his 
condition, and brought him to seek a place of 
repentance. Hethen became willing to suffer, 
to endure the cross, and took to a very cir- 
cumspect way of life. After a considerable 
time, hearing his daughter was to be at a 
meeting near his own residence, he privately 
went to it, and she, being favored to bear a 
living testimony to the truth, was made in- 
strumental to his full convincement. 

Atter the meeting, he embraced her with 
tears of joy, saying, “ My dear child, hold on 
thy way, fear no man, thou art in the right.” 


in a better balance of the industrial education |may be assured we are not in the right way|From that time he constantly kept to meet- 


with the literary one, and in prolonging the 


of the Lord.—Journal of William Evans, 


‘ings, and continued faithful to the end of his 
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days. Some time after, his wife, one son, and 
another daughter joined Friends. 

Finding my dear and worthy friend left no 
clear account of her convincement, occasions 
my writing thir. I shall now proceed to give 
a short relation of the remaining part of her 
life. 

She settled at Bradfield, near Manningtree. 
in Essex, and, being freely given up to the 
Lord’s requirings, grew much. Her testimony 
was large and powerful, to the great comfort 
and satisfaction of the honest-hearted. She 
was often concerned to go forth, and leave 
what was dear to her behind; was several 
times drawn to visit Friends in this nation, 
once in Ireland, twice in Wales, and twice in 
Scotland. Inall which she was well received, 
appearing much to the consolation of the 
broken in spirit and afflicted, yet was as a 
sharp threshing instrument to the careless, 
indifferent, lukewarm professors, to the stir- 
ring and awakening of many. She was a 
pattern of plainness and true humility, zeal- 
ous for the promotion of truth, having no 
























































greater joy than to see its professors prosper 
' therein. She was not only concerned for our 
own Society, but also for her neighbors where 
she dwelt, often speaking and sometimes writ- 
’ ing to warn them against their evil practices 
and to call them to repentance. 
5 In the year 1727 we entered into partner. 
L ship, wherein we lived together in great love 
L and nearness all the remainder of her time; 
b rather secking each other’s peace than our 
own. 
, Several years before her decease, she was 
. attended with great bodily weakness, yet as 
F long as it was possible for her, she attended 
‘ meetings. Soon after she was disabled from 
3 it, she was taken with something of a palsy, 
4 which affected her speech so that she could 
5 not well express herself, but was at times un- 
» derstood to say, “I love—I love all.” It was 
? pleasant to her to see her friends, though de- 
1 prived of the power of freely conversing with 
, them. She was often retired in her mind, and 
sweetness appeared in her countenance ; she 
6 was a pattern of patience, such an one as I 
» never attended before, never finding fault with 
h what was done for her, never was heard to 
r say, it was hard she should be afflicted with 
4 so many pains and weaknesses, but always 
eS appearing in an easy frame of mind, with 
6 great pleasantness endeavoring to make us 
sensible, she esteemed it a great favor that 
k she was so provided for, and, for my part, I 
5 count it a great favor, that [ was enabled to 
0 attend her to her last moments. 
°° Manifold were the mercies, blessings and 
y favors which were handed forth, not only 
during her illness, but all the time of our ac 
y quaintance, a hand was always underneath, 
gs which never failed to yield succor in the need- 
18 ful time of trouble, as it was eyed and kept 
of unto. May [ dwell under a living sense there- 
Y, of to the end of my days, is the sincere de- 
de sire of my mind, that I may not think it bard, 
le that the Lord who gave, should take from me, 
a so just a partner and true sympathizing com- 
ly panion. Though my loss is great, 1 have no 
a room to fear but that she is landed ‘ where! 
n- the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary areat rest,” never more to be disturbed, 
th but receiving richly the reward of her labors. 
n Mary Burpock. 
a Manningtree, 3d mo. 6th, 1765. 
2U- ene 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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For “The Friend.” 








Free Quakers, 


(Continued from page 157.) 


the Meeting for Sufferings will indicate the 
action that meeting took in reference to the 
memorial of W. Matlack and I. Howell. 

“On the 4th of the 9th month, 1782, twenty 
members collected on occasion of an applica- 
tion called a memorial and remonstrance to 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania, signed by 
Isaac Howell and White Matlack, containing 
divers unjust charges and misrepresentations 
tending to injure our religious Society; which 
being published with the minutes of the said 
assembly was now produced and read. John 
Reynell, James Pemberton, Samuel Emlen, 
Nicholas Waln, Henry Drinker, Joseph Bring- 
hurst, Caleb Cresson and John Field, are 
desired to give further attention to its con- 
tents, and prepare for the consideration of the 
next sitting of this meeting what may appear 
necessary to lay before the Assembly to pre- 
vent any hasty proceeding which it is said is 
intended. 

Adjourned to mect again at the 8th hour 
to-morrow morning. 

5th of the 9th month, near the hour ap- 
pointed, twenty-one Friends met. The com- 
mittee named yesterday having met on the 
matter referred to them; after having pre- 
pared what the occasion appeared imme- 
diately to require, were informed by some 
members of the assembly that the considera. 
tion of the remonstrance signed by I. Howell 
and W. Matlack had been proceeded in so far 
as that a committee of the assembly was ap 
pointed to inquire into the charges alluded to 
in said remonstrance, who are said to be au- 
thorized to call for persons and papers in the 
course of said inquiry; and further, informing 
that Friends should be furnished with a copy 
of their resolves on the occasion—till said 
copy is received it is judged proper to post- 
pone the further consideration of the business, 
and to adjourn to the 5th hour to-morrow 
afternoon. 

On the 6th, according to adjournment, 
twenty-one Friends met. The clerk pro- 
duced two papers which were sent to his 


ee 


copies, viz. : 
In committee, 5th Sept., 1782. 


Sir: 


Howell and White Matlack respecting cer- 
tain claims more fully set forth in said me- 
morial, and of which on application, you may 
be turnished with a copy. 

In obedience to these orders, I am directed 
by the committee to inform you, they intend 
to proceed to confer with the memorialists 
and examine into such facts as they may pro- 
duce on Monday next, the 9th inst., in the 
assembly room, when and where you may at- 
tend, or such others as may be appointed on 
behalf of the people called Quakers. 

By order of the Committee, 
SHarp DE Any. 





To John Drinker. 


State of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly. 
Wednesday, Sept. 4th, 1782, P. M. 
On motion, the memorial and remonstrance 
from Isaac Howell and White Matlack, (read 
August 23d,) was read the second time. 
Whereupon ordered that Mr. Delany, Mr. 
Penrose, Mr. Wynkoop, Mr. Culbertson, Mr. 





The following extracts from the minutes of 


house yesterday, of which the following are| 


Inclosed you have the orders of the} 
Assembly respecting the memorial of Isaac} 
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Carpenter, Mr. Hahn, Mr. James McClene, 
Mr. G. Heister, Mr. McFarren, Mr. Dougherty, 
Mr. W. Cooke and Mr. Carnahan, be a com- 
mittee to confer with the memorialists, ex- 
amine the facts set forth in the merhorial and 
report to the House. 

Ordered that said committee have power 
to send for persons, papers and records, and 
that they give notice to John Drinker, who 
signed the address in behalf of the people 
called Quakers, that he or some person or 
persons in his or their behalf, have liberty to 
attend the examination of the witnesses re- 
lative to the facts set forth in the memorial 
of Isaac Howell and White Matlack, and of 
the time and place when and where such ex- 
amination will be held, and that they be in- 
structed to receive and examine such proofs 
as the said Jonn Drinker or other person in 
behalf of the people called Quakers may pro- 
duce to disprove the facts alleged in the afore- 
said memorial of Isaac Howell and White 
Matlack. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Perer Z. Luioyp, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 

It is judged expedient and necessary to call 
a general meeting of the members and assis- 
tant members, to meet on Sixth-day next, at 
the 10th hour in the morning, and the follow- 
ing Friends are desired to send immediate 
notice to those who live at a distance, viz: 

After a close consideration of the business 
met on, an essay of an application to the As- 
sembly being produced, was read and its con- 
tents solidly weighed, which appearing to be 
generally acceptable, is nevertheless referred 
to be further considered to-morrow, it being 
agreed to adjourn to the 10th hour in the 
forenoon. 

On the 7th of 9th month, about the time 
adjourned to, twenty-one Friends again met. 
The essay read yesterday being again con- 
sidered, was approved and signed by the 
Friends present, and John Reynell, James 
Pemberton, A. Benezet, David Evans, Saml. 
Emlen and Nicholas Waln, desired to attend 
on the Assembly therewith ; who attended ac- 
cordingly, and requested admittance to pre- 
sent and read it, which a member of the House 
informed them could not be granted consistent 
with the Rules of the House. It was there- 
fore left with him with a request that he 
would deliver it, and that it might be entered 
on their minutes ; who promised compliance 
—it being as follows: 

“To the Representatives of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met. The Address and 
Memorial of divers members of the reli- 
gious Society called Quakers, respectfully 
showeth— 

That on being informed a paper styled a 
|Memorial and Remonstrance, signed by Isaac 
Howell and White Matlack, was presented to 
|the House on the 23d of the last month, ma- 
terially interesting to our religious Society, 
japplication was made to the Speaker to com- 
|municate to the House our request for a copy 
lof it. The answer we received from your 
| House was that it being ordered to the en- 
\tered on the minutes, which would be speedily 
| printed, a copy should then be given us, with 
which information we were content, but some 
‘unexpected delay preventing the publication 
of your minutes until the 4th inst., we had 
not a copy delivered us until aboot one o’clock 
of that day, whereupon a number of our 
brethren residing in the city were immediate- 
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ly convened to view and consider its co tents, |conference, concluded to refer the farther con- |Of many business transactions it may be said, 
who during that time were informed that the|sideration of the business to the time agreed |‘‘ Everybody does it ;” but the Christian man 
House was intending to proceed the same|on, fora more general meeting with the mem-|will say, “So do not I, because of the fear of 
afternoon on a second reading of the said re-|bers and as<istant members from the country.|God.” And so, too, will this powerful mo- 
monstranct, and soon after we were told it} 13th of the 9th month, 1782, present forty |tive, the fear of God, purify into a bright, 
had been gone through and was referred to a|members, thirteen assistant members, and/honest, cheerful single-mindedness and con. 
committee, who have since given notice to|divers other Friends. siderate kindness, the reciprocal duties of em. 
John Drinker that he or some other person| The paper signed by Isaac Howell and|ployer and employed. ‘The servant will not 
or persous have liberty to attend them on the|White Matlack being now again read, and|reason, ‘‘My Lord delayeth His coming: I 
9th inst. the minds of Friends closely exercised under| may do this trifling piece of commission, and 
We therefore think it our duty to representa sense of the spirit and tendency of it, and|no human eye will detect me.” The landlord 
that on a view of the said memorial and re-|of the extraordinary notice the Assembly|will not hardly press his tenant, though long- 
monstrance, we find itcontains many misrepre-|have taken of it, under the weight whereof ajaccepted precedents still flourishing around 
sentations and injurious accusations against|spirit of concord prevailing, some weighty|him may invite his imitation. The workman 
our religious Society, which we have reason|and seasonable remarks were made, tending | will not “scamp” his work, or waste the time 
to believe it is in the power of oar brethren|to unite the minds of Friends in a deep atten-|of his employer. Why? ‘ Because of the 
to invalidate and refute, was sufficient time|tion to the true Gospel foundation of the order |fear of God.”—Sunday at Home. 
allowed them to be collected for a due con-|and discipline of the church, that: the same 
sideration of the subject-matter of the said|spirit and temper which produced it, in which 


Lucy Gregory. 


remonstrance; but as most of them to whose 
immediate care the affairs of our Society are 
intrusted, live remote from the city and from 
-ach other, they must necessarily be ignorant 
of so interesting a business being in agitation, 
and the few here cannot undertake to act 
in the defence of a body of people so numer- 
ous as is our religious Society in this govern 
ment; under which consideration and a per- 
suasion that a precipitate determination on 
an affair of such magnitude will greatly affect 
the essential rights and privileges of our re- 


there is Power, may be experience to prevail (Continued from page 157.) 

and preside among us. The meeting agrees| 1833, 7th mo. 19th—The latter part of tho 
to adjourn to the 3d hour this afternoon ;|day I have been able to get to the parlor,— 
about which time the Friends who attended|a very delightful change; bat my hearing is 
the former sitting being generally present, |S0 much affected by my recent attack, that I 
and entering afresh into the consideration of|understood scarcely any conversation that 
the subject deliberated on in the forenoon, |passed around me, which was very depres- 
agree to name the following Friends to attend |sing; though I do greatly long for passive 
the Committee of Assembly on Second-day ;submission, and ability to say, “ Let not 
next, viz: James Thornton, John Reynell,| Thine eye pity, nor Thine hand spare, until 
John Evans, James Pemberton, Nicholas|Thou hast made me what Thou wouldst have 
Waln, David Cooper, Thomas Ross, Joshua|me to be.” 





ligious Society, and in its consequences those 
of every other christian denomination, we 
earnestly request the House willinstruct their 
committee to postpone proceeding on the 
business until our brethren, to whom it pro- 
perly relates, can be convened and have suffi- 
cient time to deliberate on the matters con- 
tained in the said remonstrance, and prepare 
to make a proper defence in vindication of 
themselves, and to obviate the calumny in- 
tended by our opponents who, we believe, 
have long been employed in collecting ma 
terials to misrepresent the conduct of our 
Society. 

The reasonableness and justice of our re- 
quest will, we trust, engage your favorable 
attention and compliance. We are signed on 
behalf of the members of the religious Society 
called Quakers, residing in Philadelphia, 9th 
mo. 7th, 1782.” 

John Reynell, Anthony Benezet, Jas. Pem 
berton, David Evans, Johu Parrish, Nicholas 
Waln, Henry Drinker, Jos. Bringhurst and 
John Field, are desired to attend with the 
clerk of this meeting, on the Committee of 
the Assembly on Second-day, the 9th inst. 

Then adjourned to the 6th hour afternoon, 
on Second-day next. 

On the 9th of the 9th month, near the time 
appointed, 23 Friends met. 

The Friends named to attend the Committee 
of the Assembly report, that the memorial 
presented to the Assembly on Seventh-day 
having had their attention, been ordered to 
be inserted on their minutes and referred to 
their aforesaid committee, the said Friends 
did accordingly attend them on the forenoon 
of this day, when our said memorial was read 
and the r-asonableness of our request therein 
contained, enquired into and agreed to be com- 
plied with, so far as to postpone the business 
till Second-day next, the 9th hour in the 
morning. 

Adjourned to the 6th hour on the evening 
of Fourth-day next. 

On the 11th day of the 9th month twenty 
Friends met, and after a time of brotherly 


Morris, David Evans, James Moon, Jacob| 11th mo. 4th.—“ Be still and know that I 
. . ’ ’ ‘ff r 

Lindley, Joseph West, Henry Drinker, Joseph ;am God.” Beautiful text! Lo be enabled at 

Bringhurst, Jno. Field, Thomas Lightfoot, |seasons to banish from the mind all worldly 

and the clerk of this meeting. thoughts, and imaginations, and get into a 

state of holy, reverential stillness; and, whi 

Note.—In the General Assembly on the 13th of 9th —_ e 4 ens : , “ . it z me hilst 

mo. 1782, the following minute was made, viz: under the calming influence thereof, to be per- 





“A representation from a number of subscribers, in- mitted to feel a confidence that the Lord is 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia and its environs,|my God, is worth suffering much to obtain; 
of those persons who were lately members of the re-|and I can acknowledge that I do at this time 
igious Society of Christians called Quakers, and were renewedly feel the value of true silence, and 
disowned chiefly for bearing arms in defence of Ameri-| ‘ ; Si ? 
can liberty, was read, setting forth that they had lately the secret teaching of the Spirit of Truth, 
learned that a memorial hath been presented to the| Which the world cannot receive, because it 
House by Isaac Howell, Esq., and White Matlack,|seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him; “bat,” 
which they state to be on behalf of themselves and|our Saviour said to His disciples, ‘‘ye know 
others who have been disowned by the people called| Jim. for He dwelleth with you, and shall be 
Quakers, &c., complaining of certain supposed griev-}. iy , 
ances and praying redress of the same, and totally dis-|!" you. D P . s 
avowing and disclaiming said application, as being en- 4th mo. 3d.—This morning my darling 81s- 
tirely against their sentiments and without any authority| ter, R., peacefully breathed her last. It is 
from them; also praying that the prayer of said me-| difficult to realize the fact that I shall never 
morial may not be granted; and on motion and by again enjoy her loved society on earth; a 
special order the same representation was read a second |, > ‘ : see 
|jtime. Whereupon ordered that it be referred to the thought which does at this moment fill me 
committee appointed Sept. 4th, on the memorial and| with bitter anguish. The consoling belief 
remonstrance of Isaac Howell and White Matlack.” that her purified spirit has now entered into 
(To be continued.) everlasting happiness, should check every 
selfish emotion; but nature must, and will, 
Business Morality.—Religion bids men be|long weep in mournful sorrow for the loss of 
honest, not because honesty is the best policy | one so dear. 
merely ; be truthful, not because lying is un-|_ 4th mo. 14th.—A most memorable day! 
manly only; be temperate, not because in-| Whilst the rest of our family circle were gone 
temperate habits weaken the intellect and|to perform the last sad office of committing 
impair the vital energy, and, in short, put|to the silent grave all that remains of ber who 
you outside the pale of society ; but be all} was once so lovely, L was left alone, from 
these from one supreme, absorbing motive, choice, being unwilling to keep any one with 
the fear you have of offending a loving God.|me. Never shall I forget my feelings when 
It will be the thought of God and of Christ|they left the house. It seemed as though my 
which will alone make us true to man. Our/|fall heart would burst with grief; but, in a 
religion will not be of that kind which dis-|few minutes after, all was hushed into a holy 
plays deep emotion in the words of our lips, quiet, so that peace and t ranquillity reigned 
and then goes out to drive very hard bar-|around me, and fora considerable time I felt 
gains, if not to steal. And what do some|so indescribably happy, as to be ready to ex- 
|men mean by this business morality ? Surely claim, ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place.” 
not that God allows and winks at some re-| 4th mo.30th.—During the time of our family 
cognized code of signals by which, if one man reading, a very sweet, tranquil feeling was the 
can Overreach another, it is all fair play. Are covering of my spirit, which led me to hope 
the strict commandments of God to be ad-|that the overshadowing wing of Heavenly 
mitted in the church, and an expurgated and| Goodness was extended to our little company. 
irevised edition hung up in the counting house ?| It felt to me as though Jesus was in the midst, 
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few who were endeavoring to wait at His 
footstool; an unmerited favor indeed! Such 
seasons are “not at our command, therefore 
when permitted, they especially demand our 
gratitude and praise! 

12th mo. 20th.—During the whole of last 
night I was unable to get one minute’s sleep, 
from distressing pain in my head. But I de- 
sire to bless the band of my God, who is still 

leased to be very near me. 

12th mo. 27th.—The evening after the 
above was penned the pain returned with in- 
creased violence, and for a time it seemed as 
though nature must yield. My situation felt 
critical, but my mind was kept in great calm- 
ness; so that I seemed to have no will of my 
own as to the termination. Those sweet 
words, ‘‘ Leave all to Me!” were almost con- 
stantly with me; and, to myself, the anticipa- 
tion of a speedy transition would have been 
delightful—L was so happy; bat, for the sake 
of my ever dear and valued sister, a hope 
would rise that, if consistent with the will of 
our Heavenly Father, my life may yet be 
spared. 

1835, Ist mo. 28th.-——“ Whom have I in hea- 
ven but Thee, and there is none on earth that 
I desire in comparison of Thee.” Be Thou 
pleased, my Heavenly Instructor, to enlarge 
my heart with ability to praise and magnify 
Thy ever blessed Name, and to offer the tri- 
bute of gratitude for the many mercies Thou 
art daily conferring upon me, a poor, unde- 
serving creature. The sacrifices Thou requir- 
est area broken spirit; “a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, Thou wilt not dexpise.” 
Thou knowest how earnestly I long to have 
my heart created anew by Thy regenerating 
power; then grant, I beseech Thee, a mea- 
sure of Thy gracious assistance as, without 
Thee, I can do nothing. i thank Thee, in an 
especial manner, for the portion of Heavenly 
peace and comfort that reign triumphant in my 
heart, from the knowledge of Thy love, as it 
is in Jesus. Thisis what supports me through 
all my sufferings, and inspires me with the 
belief Thou art so sanctifying them to me, 
that my many trials are “ working out for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory !” 

(To be continued.) 


_—_ 


Remarkable Presentiment.—In March last, 
while the ill fated U.S. steamer Huron was 
lying in the harbor of Port Royal, S. C., 
Lieutenant Arthur H. Fletcher, her execu- 
tive officer, left the vessel on a twenty-four 
hours’ leave of absence, and, failing to return 
at the expiration of that time, the ship sailed 
for another port without bim. 
after Mr. Fletcher returned to Port Royal, 
reported to Commodore J. H. B. Clitz, “ se- 
nior naval officer present,” and stated to him 
that for some time past he had a presenti- 
ment that if he went to sea in the Huron for 
the purpose of finishing the cruise (two years) 
he would be wrecked. This feeling took com- 
plete possession of his mind, and he used every 
means to get detached, but the Navy Depart- 
ment refused to order it without a better rea- 
son. When he found that all his efforts had 
failed, he left the Huron in the manner stated, 
with the intention not to return. For this 
he was placed under arrest and tried by court- 
martial, at Washington Navy Yard, in An- 
gust last. In defence he made a statement in 
substance as above, and called Commodore 


XUM 


distributing to the varied necessities of the|Clitz, Commander George P. Ryan, of the 


A few days| 


Huron, and other officers to prove that before 
ieaving the ship he had told them of the dread 
—in fact, horror—he had of finishing the 
cruise in the vessel. This is a matter of record, 
on file in the Navy Department, and though 
such a line of defence was laughed at when 
made, the fate of the Huron will cause many 
superstitious people to think that Mr. Fietch- 
er’s premonition was fully proven to be a true 
one by the wreck off Kitty Hawk, N. C.— 
Washington Republican. 





A true convert to saving mercy, is he alone, 
who, fleeing for refuge from his own evil tem- 
pers and propensities, to the arms of Divine 
love, experiences that holy seamless garment, 
to screen him, not only from the punishment 
due to his own demerits, and from the un- 
kindness of those by whom offences come ; 
but also, and particularly, from the invasions 
of that vindictive and implacable spirit, which 
so long as it has any room in our hearts, in- 
cessantly accuses ‘‘the brethren before God, 
day and night; and of which, every injurious 
suspicion we entertain, every unkind expres 
sion and slanderous insinuation we are be- 
trayed into, is an ample and unequivocal 
proof.— Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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In listening to the lively declarations of 
true Gospel ministers, who are commissioned 
by the Head of the Church Himself to pro- 
claim the great truths of religion, the hearers 
are often instructed, edified, and strengthened 
to go forward in the footsteps of the flock of 
Christ’s companions. It is an unspeakable 
blessing to the Society of Friends, that such 
a ministry bas been preserved within its bor- 
ders, from the earliest period down to the pre- 
sent time—a ministry, which clearly recog- 
nizes our salvation as proceeding from the 
goodness of God, through our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ; and that it is to be at- 
tained by walking in humble obedience to the 
Light and Spirit of Christ as revealed in the 
heart of every man. 

This was the teaching of the first mem- 
bers of our Society. George Fox says, in his 
Journal, “ When the Lord God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ, sent me forth into the world to 
preach His everlasting gospel and kingdom, 
I was glad that I was commanded to turn 
people to that inward light, spirit and grace, 
by which all might know their salvation and 
\their way to God; even that Divine Spirit 
which would lead them into all truth, and 
which I infallibly knew would never deceive 
jany.” And again, “I was to turn [people] 
to the Grace of God, and to the Truth in the 
heart, which came by Jesus; that by this 
Grace they might be taught, which would 
bring them salvation.” 

In Robert Barclay’s “Truth cleared of 
calumnies,” is this passage: “The manner and 
way, whereby [Christ’s] righteousness and 
obedience, death and sufferings without, be- 
come profitable unto us, and is made ours, is 
by receiving Him, and becoming one with 
Him in our hearts, embracing and entertain- 
ing that holy Seed, which as it is embraced 
and entertained, becometli a boly birth in us, 
which in Scripture is called, ‘Christ formed 


within; ‘Christ within the hope of glory, by 
which the body of sin and death is done away, 
and we cleansed, and washed, and purged 
from our sins, not imaginarily, but really ; 
and we really and truly made righteous and 
holy and pure in the sight of God.” The 
same view is held up in another part of his 
writings, where, in his reply to William 
Mitchell, Robert Barclay says, “ Though ori- 
ginally the cause of [our salvation] be the 
infinite love of God, in which Christ was 
given, who offered up himself a most sweet 
and satisfactory sacrifice, as the ransom, the 
atonement, the propitiation for our sins; but 
as to our being justified, it is by Christ and 
His Spirit, as He comes in our hearts truly 
and really to make us righteous: which, be- 
cause we are thus made, therefore are we ac- 
counted so of Him.” 

The testimony of Isaac Penington is to the 
same import. In one of his letters we find 
this paragraph: “If we receive the light, and 
walk in the light, as God is in the light, then 
have we a share in His son’s death and atone- 
ment, and His blood cleanseth from unright- 
eousness: but not otherwise.” 

It would be easy to accumulate a multitude 
of proofs, were it needful, that such bas been 
the recognized belief of the Society of Friends 
idown to the present times. And it is also sor- 
rowfully and undeniably true, that a radical 
and widely spread departure has been intro- 
duced in many places, by which people are 
taught that they may receive salvation in- 
dependently of this heart-changing work of 
ithe Spirit. Faith in the outward sacrifice of 
our Saviour is held up to view as the only 
thing absolutely needful, and as the essential 
preliminary to receiving the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; and this faith it is said we can exer- 
cise when we choose. This teaching is at vari- 
ance with the experience of the Christian, 
who knows that he has often felt the warn- 
ing, reproving, and at times, the comforting 
presence of Grace in his heart, independently 
of any recognition at the time, of the atoning 
lsacrifice of the Redeemer; and at a period of 
life when the mind was too immature to form 
a clear conception of the nature of a vicari- 
ous offering. It is at variance also with 
Scripture testimony, which speaks of living 
faith as a Divine gift, and not as a simple 
effort of the human will. 

Instead of faith in the outward appearance 
of our Redeemer, necessarily preceding the 
work of His Spirit in the Heart, it would be 
more correct to say, that it is only through 
submission to this work that living faith is 
begotten and grows. ‘This view is thus ex- 
pressed by R. Barclay: “ We say, the Light 
within must not only be taken heed unto, but 
believed, and obeyed and walked in; which 
who do, it will lead them to read and make 
jase of the Scriptures, and will lead them to 
the assemblies of God’s people, and to hear 
and receive the ministry of those whom God 
sends; yea, to love and esteem them greatly 
for their work’s sake; and it will lead them to 
own Christ, and the benefit of His death and 
sufferings in the outward, and give them an 
understanding, how to conceive and use aright 
those things, as opportunity is given them.” 
— Truth Cleared of Calumnies. 

The tendency of this departure from our 
ancient principles is to s: ttle people in a false 
rest, without experiencing those baptisms of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire, which are need- 
\ful to destroy the corruption of the human 
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heart, and to make it a fit temple for hea. | streams emptying into Moosehead lake, will keep up 


venly guests. It leads them, in effect, to place| the supply for a long time. The competition among 

= a > ° : | western lumbermen, renders the business much less re- 
their dependence oa an action of their own munerative than formerly. Maine shipbuilders are 
minds; without reference to the preparing) now bringing pine masts and spars from the Pacific 
and assisting work of Grace, which alone can} coast, as they find it cheaper than to get them from the 


enable any one to exercise true faith. Hexce 
there is reason to fear, that many are build- 
ing on a sanly foundation which will not 
stand in the day of trial. Whilst the excite- 
ment, under which they are led to make pro- 
fession of faith, continues, they may seem to 
maintain the religious ground they have 
taken—but in many instances the soil has 
not been sufficiently prepared for the good 
Seed to take such deep root as will enable it 
to endure the winter season. 

Being prepared to expect such results from 
such causes, we were not greatly surprised, 
though somewhat startled, by the recent re. 
mark of one of the members of a Quarterly 
Meeting in a Western State, where we have 
reason to believe the form of doctrine referred 
to has been widely spread, and where many 
hundred persons have been reeeived into 
membership, as the fruit of active exertions 
in this direction. This Friend stated, that 
their meetings were smaller than they were 
ten years ago. On asking for an explanation 
of this fact, in connection with the large in 
crease of membership, we were told, that 
scarcely any of those recently added attended 
meetings on week-days, and but few of them, 
those held on First-days, except when some 
popular minister, or other unusual excitement 
drew them forth. This statement was sub- 
sequently confirmed by other members of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

It would be a cause of unspeakable rejoic 
ing to the watchmen on the walls of our Zion, 
if our members everywhere could be again 
united in the full support of the precious prin- 
ciples that originally distinguished our So- 
ciety; so that, in bearing a clear testimony 
by doctrine and by example to these traths 
of the Gospel, our light might so shine as to 
lead others to the same sure foundation. We 
believe there is need now, as there was in the 
days when Edward Burrough published it to 
the world, for holding up to view the un- 
changeable terms of discipleship as he then 
proclaimed them : 

“Whosoever will be saved with the salva- 
tion of God, must own the Light of Christ 
Jesus in his own conscience, and he must be- 
lieve in this Light and walk in it, even the 
Light in his conscience that convinces him, 
and checks him for his evil deeds, and that 
lets him see what sin he is guilty of.” 


“A gain, whosoever will be saved must believe| 


in Jesus Christ, and receive Him; and they 
must take up His daily cross and follow Him; 
and must know Him to mortit'y and crucify 
them to the world. * * For it is not enough 
unto eternal life, only to believe that there 
was such an one as Christ, and that He did 
and spake such and such things at a distance 


without you; for many may mike a belief and 
a profession of this, and yet perish; bat Him 


that was, of whom ye read, without you, 
must you receive and witness within you.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Usiten Statrs.—Maine, once the great lumbering| 3} 


| forests of Maine and Canada, 
| The harbor of Bangor, Me., was closed by ice on the 
130th ult., after having been open since 3d mo. 29th ; 
| the longeat period since 1818. 

Canada is doing a large business in shipping lobsters 
to England. Last week one ship from Halifax took 
$83,000 worth in cans, which represents about 655,000 
lobsters. 

American horses are appearing in London in front 
of English carriages. One of the recent steamers carried 
out 24 carriage horses; the cost of transportation being 
about 360. 

Advices received by the Cincinnati Commercial, from 
various points in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, show that the extraordinarily mild weather has 
been accompanied by an unusual amount of mud, which 
has seriously impeded travel and traffic. The mild 
temperature has kept all the lakes and the upper Mis- 
sissippi open. 

On the Western rivers during the year now closing, 
seventy lives were lost, more than two-thirds of them by 
boiler explosions and burning of steamers. The loss of 
property is estimated at »5,330,000, including ~4,000,- 
000 by disasters, by ice-gorges, &c., on the Ohio river. 

The crop reports received at the Department of 
Agriculture, indicate that the wheat crop of this country 
for 1877, was about 360,000,000 bushels ; about 50,000,- 
000 bushels in excess of any previous year. The corn 
crop is estimated from the same reports at 1,300,000,000 
bushels. The crops of oats and potatoes were corre- 
spondingly large. Of the wheat it is estimated that 
| 110,000,000 bushels may be spared for export. 

By the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, it appears the total number of licensed saloons 
or drinking places in the country is 164,598, or one to 
every 280 persons. Of all the States, Illinois is fourth 
in the number of saloons, having 10,548, the three 
which take precedence being New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. North Carolina has the greatest number of 
distilleries, 1025, and New York the most breweries, 
| 379. 

Three more bodies were found in the Barclay street 
ruins, in New York, on the 31st ult., but none of them 
could be identified. 

The bark Liberia will sail from New York soon, with 
sixty colored people, who will settle in Liberia under 
| the auspices of the American Colonizatian Society. A 
|few families from Pennsylvania are included in the 
number. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 315, 
an increase of ten over the preceding week. The whole 
|number of deaths for the year 1877, is 16,003, which is 
nearly 3000 less than for 1876, and considerably less 
than either of the three years previous. 

The mean temperature for the month just closed, ac- 
cording to the local weather report, was 41°; 


’ 
3 degrees higher than for any corresponding month in 


| 
' 


} 


mean of Twelfth month, 1876. On two days only does 


! inches. 
Markets, &e.— American gold 1023. U. S. sixes, 


do. 1868, 110}; 
new 4 per cents, 1014. 

Cotton, 11 a 11} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans 


16 cts. per gallon for home use. 


for choice. 
Rye flour, $4 per barrel. Corn meal is dull. 
wheat meal, $2.70 per 100 Ibs. 
for Penna. red, and $1.48 for western white. 
a 58 cts. per bushel. Oats, 35 a 38 cts. Hay and Straw 
—Prime Timothy, 75 a 80 cts., and mixed 65 a 75 ets 
per 100 pounds ; Straw, 50 to 65 cts. per 100 pounds. 
Seeds.—Clover at 7} a 8} cts. per lb.; Timothy, $1.50 
and Flaxseed at $1.50 a $1.52 per bushel. 
seef cattle, 3} a 74 cts. per Ib. as to quality. Sheep 
a 6 cts. per Ib., and hogs at 6 a 6} cts. per pound. 


which is 
the past seven years, and 16 degrees higher than the 


the mean temperature reach below freezing point. There 
were four rainy days, and the total rainfall only .83 


1881, 110; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 106; do. 1867, 108}; 
; new 5's, 1053; new 45 per cents, 1035; 


Petroleum.—UCrude at 10} a 103 cts. in bar- 
rels, and standard white at 12} ets. for export, and lia 
Flour and Meal.— 
Minnesota extra at $5.62) for medium, and $6 a $6.25 
Pennsylvania, #6.25 a $6.50 for choice. 
3uck- 
Grain.—Wheat, $1.41 
Corn, 52 


State of the Union, now stands sixth on the list, and 
the business seems fast decaying on account of the wast- 
ing away of the forests, and the overcrowded condition 
of the trade. The cut of logs on the Penobscot de- 
creases every year, and the bulk of the production 
hereafter is likely to come from the Kennebec, as the 





Clyde during the last five years; 219 vessels, in 1877 
252 vessels, of 228,083 tons; in 1874, 195 ves 
2,309 tons; 1873, 143 vessels, of 234,792 tons 


in 1875 
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sels, of 2 





ForEIGN.—The Glasgow Herald gives the following 
as the number and tonnage of vessels launched on the 


of 169,710 gens; ig 1876, 229 vessels, of 188,323 tons ; 


| Annnally, for the last decade, there has been paid to 
the British Government, by the Bink of England, g 
sum slightly in excess of $17,500,000, representing the 
unclaimed dividends on consols. Ik other words, 

580,000,000 of the English national debt will never 
have to be redeemed. 

The Royal National Life-boat Institution of England 
| has now a fleet of 267 boats, which have saved 743 lives 
from shipwrecks during the past year, as well as 32 
vessels from destruction. No less than 203 lives were 
saved by the service during the terrible gales of the 11th 
month, and $3500 have been granted to the various 
crews for their services on these occasions. 

Japan has 3691 post-offices, which distributed last 
year 24,000,000 letters and postal cards, and 5,000,000 
papers. 

Egypt has 760 non-navigable canals, used solely for 
irrigation, and 62 canals used both for irrigation and 
traftic. Of these over one hundred have been opened 
during the reign of the Khedive. 

Jamaica began cinchona planting in 1860, and now 
has 80,000 trees, of which experienced chemists report 
most favorably. The experiment, made by Govern- 
ment, is regarded as a complete success. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge of 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First month 11th, 1878, 
at 1 P.M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
the same day, at 10 A. M. 

SAMUEL Morris, 

Philada., 1st mo. Ist, 1878. Clerk. 

CORRECTION.—In the 15th line of the editorial 
in last week’s number, on page 159, the word induced 
should be evidenced. 


There is now for sale at “ Frrenps’ Book Stores,” 
“ Memoirs and Letters of Richard and Elizabeth 


Shackleton, (late of Ballitore, Ireland,) compiled by ° 


their daughter, Mary Leadbetter.” Price $1.00. 

Also, “Memoirs of the Life and Gospel labors of 
Samuel Fothergill. with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Also an account of the Life and Travels of his 
father, John Fothergill.” Price $1.00. 

Also, “Extracts from Letters of John Barclay to 
Mary B. Price 12 cents. 
CORPORATION OF 

COLLEGE. 

A Special Meeting of “ The Corporation of Haver- 
ford College” will be held, by order of the Board of 
Managers, at the Committee Room of Arch St. Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First month 11th, 

$78, at 3.30 o'clock, P. M., to consider certain proposed 
amendments to the Charter of the Corporation. 
Epwarp Bert -e, Jr., Secretary. 


THE HAVERFORD 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, Twelfth mo. 20th, 1877, at a meeting held 
at the residence of Thomas T. Marriot, Stanfordville, 
Dutchess Co., N. York, by Friends’ ceremony, ALVIN 
Srncerpox and IpA VANDERBURGH, members of Stan- 
ford Meeting. 





Diep, at the residence of his danghter, Jane W. 
Swendeman, near Weston, Illinois, 7th mo. 31st, 1877, 
CLARKSON VAIL, aged nearly 85 years, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Rahway and Plainfield, N. J. 
, on the 17th of Eleventh mo. 1877, at his resi- 
dence, Hammonton, N. J., Bensamin Putts, in the 
54th year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 
This dear Friend was sincerely attached to the doctrines 
and testimonies of our religious Society. The thought 
of being separated from his family was for a time very 
painful ; yet he was enabled, before the close, to express 
his entire “resignation to the will of his Heavenly 
,|Father.” He frequently spoke with feelings of deep 
thankfulness, during his sickness, of the many comforts 
by which he was surrounded. He bore his illness with 
.|much patience, and passed away peacefully, leaving to 
.| his surviving friends the comforting belief that his end 
was peace. 
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